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the victories over the tribesmen which permitted the assertion of Russian supremacy in Asia; on the other hand, the danger of unduly offending English susceptibilities was realized. Gorchakov's attempts at restraining the military failed, and his efforts to placate London were only moderately successful. The tsar, subject to conflicting influences, swayed uneasily from drastic measures against his impetuous proconsuls to whole-hearted approval of annexations carried out, at times, in contravention of his own orders.
As often as not local commanders forced the hand of the imperial government by confronting it with a fait accompli. Tashkent was captured by Cherniaev, contrary to the instructions given him, and was annexed without reference to St. Petersburg. Gorchakov proved unable to prevent the occupation of Kuldja. In January, 1873, Russia's special envoy to London, Count Peter Shuvalov, assured Lord Gran-ville that "the emperor not only does not wish to take possession of Khiva, but has given definite orders that such an eventuality should be prevented/' and that the instructions sent to Kaufman directed him to impose on the khan terms which would make a lasting occupation of Khiva impossible. In August, however, Khiva became for all purposes a Russian dependency. Two years later Kokand was annexed, according to Sumner, against the tsar's will. Under these conditions Gorchakov's repeated assurances that each advance was the last carried little weight. It was clear that either Russian professions were disingenuous^ or the imperial government was incapable of controlling its agents in Asia. The practical consequences in either case were the same.
Russian inroads in Asia were followed in England with keen interest and anxiety. A powerful group of British statesmen, publicists, and civil servants took a grave view of the situation, and suspected Russia of the most sinister intentions. Shrill voices were again raised, sounding the half-forgotten Palmerstonian battle cry of Russia's "threat to India." Sir Henry Rawlinson, influential with government circles and the general public, pleaded in his articles (reprinted in 1875 in a volume entitled England and Russia in the East) the necessity of stopping the Muscovites before they had entrenched themselves in Merv and had at their mercy Herat, "the pivot to the whole eastern question" and the "key to India/' Although the armed invasion of India by way of Afghanistan and Persia was a mere flight of fancy, the danger of an Anglo-Russian conflict in Asia was real and, indeed,